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for internal trade, but said that New York would still be a 
purely trading city; a contingency which cannot arise until 
the United States not only manufactures all that it requires, 
which is probable, but that we will consume our surplus 
product, mineral and agricultural, which does not now seem 
at all possible—unless, perhaps, the rest of Europe intends 
to migrate to America, Indeed, the demand from abroad 
for not only our agricultural, but our manufactured pro- 
duct, seems to increase as fast as our ability to supply it. 
This distinguished gentleman, who was a true New Yorker, 
although of New Hampshire birth and New England train- 
ing, closes his most interesting and philosophic study with 
the following words: “There is no mention on record, 
ancient or modern, of so rapid a growth as the city has 
had since its liberation from the embarrassments of colon- 
inal servitude, and it is confidently to be believed that its 
growth will continue undiminished until it transcends the 
bounds of every commercial city in Europe.’? This is 
already true if the comparison be made between our condi- 
tion to-day and the condition at the time he writes of. The 
relative conditions, however, have changed since his decla- 
ration was made. All over Europe there is a growing trend 
of population to the great cities; the wonderful growths 
of Berlin and Hamburg in the last ten years are notable 
instances of a sudden rise in population, while those of 


London and Vienna have moved in more regular but still 
startling progression, 
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other communities, the extirpation of witchcraft confined 
itself mainly to local nuisances or suspects, Ishmaelites, or 
independent thinkers,—those out of favor with the respect- 
ability or inertia of the community; in short, when mem- 
bers of the latter were involved, though the theory was not 
for the moment discredited, the evidence began to be seru- 
tinized with great care, and the canons made so severe that 
practical results failed. This must never be forgotten in 
discussing the intellectual status of communities. They 
made witch-hunting a branch of their social police and of 
their desire for social solidarity. That this was wrong and 
mischievous is granted; but it is ordinary human conduct 
now as then. It was a most illogical, capricious, and dan- 
gerous form of enforcing punishment, abating nuisances, 
and shutting out disagreeable truths; fertile in injustice, 
oppression, the shedding of innocent blood, and the extin- 
guishing of light. No one can justify it, or plead beneficial 
results from it which could not have been secured with 
far less evil in other ways. But it was natural that, believ- 
ing the crime to exist, they should use the belief to strike 
down offenders or anonyances out of reach of any other 
legal means. They did not invent the crime for the purpose, 
nor did they invent the death penalty for this crime. We 
unpute a cruelty to them which has no basis, because we 
shrink from the infliction of the death penalty as that age 
did it. They saw no more cruelty in putting this particular 
sort of criminal to death than any other. 

_One other general remark is called out by the non-recog- 
nition of it in most writing on witchcraft. The skeptics— 
who were never such as to the abstract existence of witch- 
eraft, but only as to its existence in their own community, 
or the adequacy of the explanation in individual cases— 
formed but a small part of the whole body of suspects. 
The majority were as firm believers in the black art as 
their accusers; they believed that though personally inno- 
cent, they were surrounded with those not so, that very 
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of jury trial—there was no difference in belief or law, and 
certainly no superior personal humanity, witness the much 
harsher treatment of the Quakers,—and that judge the 
governor, Theophilus Katon, a gentleman of exemplary 
Sense and moderation. Men of superior station were not 
always exempt from the frenzy of the mass,—witness the 
Salem craze; hut in general their experience would under- 
mine the bigoted self-confidence of the more ignorant, and 
their station exempted them from either annoyance or ridi- 
cule by the social pariahs, of whose dread the lesser good- 
men and goodies rid themselves by sending them to the gal- 
lows. We shall see reason to surmise that this acted on the 
Connecticut as well as the New Haven magistrates. 

The foundation of the witchcraft laws was the Mosaic 
code, on which the Puritan colonies based their catalogue 
of capital crimes; both New Haven and Connecticut make 
the same citations, Hx, xxii:18, Lev. xx:27, and Deut. xviii: 
10, as authority. The first, ‘* Thou shalt not suffer a witch 
to live,” was evidently regarded as binding as any other 
commandment; why not the second, commanding the witch 
to be stoned to death, is one of the distinctions drawn by 
every age in theological matters as related to practice, for 
the meditation of the outsider. But as their legislation was 
not to conflict with the English, there was a more direct 
precedent in the British staute of 1603, passed immediately 
after the accession of James I, and as a graceful compli- 
ment to his ‘Demonology.’ ‘The Connecticut law of 1642 
reads, ‘If any Man or Woman be a Witch, that is hath or 
consulteth with a Familiar Spirritt, they shall bee put to 
Death.’’ The New Haven statute of 1655 is, “Tf any person 
be a Witch, he or she shall be put to death, according to”’ 
the list of Seripture texts above. 

The first capital ease in Connecticut is always assigned 
to (March) 1646-7, on the clear statement of Winthrop’s 
Journal of that year: ‘4 Person of Windsor was put to 
Death on the Charge of Witcheraft at Hartford.’’ This is, 
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tented with her work, and perpetually wishing the Devil to | 
take certain things, especially disagreeable household 
duties; one was cleaning out the ashes, and many thou- 
sands in the time of the great old-fashioned fireplace have 
probably echoed her aspiration. Satan obligingly complied 
with her wish, and on one oceasion drove the hogs out of the 
yard when they had broken in. She also confessed that she 
had ‘committed uncleanness both with men and with 
Devils,’’ and murdered a child (quite likely her own). She 
was said to be ‘‘very Penitent,”? Servant-girls were more 
plentiful then than now, or the community would not have 
Spared her, even for the luxury of an auto-da-fe. She was 
probably not hanged till the spring of 1650. 

The petition of Uncas to the united colonies of New Eng- 
land, in the winter of 1649-50, to protect him from the sor- 
ceries of other Indians, is hardly relevant to our subject. 
Connecticut was asked to appoint a committee to look into 
it, but seems not to have acted; and would have had a 
diverting time examining Indian deponents and passing 
sentence on Indian culprits, in re the question what was 
normal and what was abnormal in an Indian. ’ 

On February 20, 1650-1, an indictment was found against 
a Wethersfield carpenter named John Carrington, and his 
wife “‘Joane,”’ in common form, for having ‘‘Intertained 
familiarity with Sathan, the Great Enemye of God and 
Mankinde,”’ and *ccomplished wonderful works past human 
power by his aid. We note again that though convicted 
they were not hanged till March 19, 1653. These long 
mprisonments suggest that the Connecticut magistrates 
were trying to do indirectly what the New Haven ones could 
do directly, and release the prisoners after public excite- 
ment had cooled down. Unfortunately they had not the 
Same power. There is 9 reasonable possibility that they 
would have escaped, however, but for the Bassett and 


Knapp cases, all four being hanged together in 1653, in a 
sudden exacerbation of feeling. 
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before the New Haven general court, which had no juris- 
diction over Fairfield and would not have been allowed te 
meddle of its own motion. The only explanation yet 
attempted is worse than worthless, being a false statement 
—that Ludlow was a “ refugee’’ in New Haven. I can sug- 
gest but one explanation: that Ludlow, having expressly or 
virtually resigned his Connecticut citizenship, was a citi- 
zen of nowhere but England in general when the process 
was served; that there was therefore free choice of juris- 
diction between the parties, and that the two agreed on New 
Haven as being fairer for the plaintiff than the Fairfield 
particular court, of which Ludlow had just left the judge- 
ship, or the Hartford, Ludlow having been so prominent a 
magistrate. In a word, it was chosen as the basis of an 
umpire. That court, however, took the question to be not 
whether Ludlow told the truth, but whether Mrs. Staplies 
had been brought into unfair danger; and on the latter 
ground fined Ludlow in absence £10 for defamation on the 
first two counts, besides £5 for costs of court, and the next 
term fined him another £10 for accusing her of lying, 
which was not related to the Davenport story. 

Part of the testimony brought out, in addition to what 
has been stated, throws an interesting light on the public 
State of mind. It seems Mrs. Staplies made an opportunity 
to strip and examine the old woman’s body after her execu- 
tion, to look for the “witch-teats,’? which were one pretext 
for such killings, and by which the Devil was supposed to 
suck his familiars, Having done so, she contemptuously 
told the others there were no teats other than she herself 
or any other woman had, and if those were witch-marks she 
was one herself; and that if the accusing gossips would 
search their persons they would find the same—a remark 
which greatly incensed her auditors. The highly feminine 
reply of one woman, that it made no difference,—she had 
teats anyway, and confessed she was a witch,—would be 
delicious if it were not so grim a specimen of the reason- 
ing on which a human life could hang in those days. 
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the church and afterward Cromwell’s chaplain, that 
witches should be converted instead of provoked. That 
gentleman thereafter lent ear to the most extraordinary 
mass of rubbish concerning her actions, to which in due 
time he deposed in court. Finally the wife of the colonial 
treasurer, Joshua Atwater, was much disturbed at Mrs. 
Godman’s supernatural scent for some figs in her pocket; 
and when a neighbor’s girl, after watching her ‘“‘cutt a 
Sopp”’ at Mrs. Atwater’s house, had chills and fever and 
laid it to Mrs. Godman’s sorceries, the latter was forbidden 
the Atwater house. Mrs. Godman saw the bolt coming, 
and with admirable nerve summoned Mrs. Atwater, Hooke 
and his wife, the Goodyears, the wife of Bishop (the 
colonial secretary), and others, to answer for having hinted 
at her being a witch, The case was first heard May 21, 
1653, but continued many weeks with hearings and deposi- 
tions, new discoveries of her sorceries, and (more alarming 
still) her jeers at the witcheraft solution of all sorts of 
Personal and social evils. She had suggested that Hooke’s 
sick boy had done too much sliding, and accounted for the 
fits and stillbirths of a Goodyear bride (whose husband 
she was suspected of wanting herself, old as she was) 
by heredity, Two girls had “peeked”? at her in bed and 
seen the Devil there, they were sure, but had been scared 
away by the old : 


him; and one of them had the ague some days after. Goody 
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hated, and New Haven felt that it had too much of her. 
Mr. Goodyear had turned her out, the prayer-meeting had 
barred her out, and the neighbors had had deplorable expe 
riences with their products and animals, all laid 02 er 
head. She was sent to prison in August, to be capt 
tried in October; her health being bad, however, § 
released with a warning in September. Then there was 
more unaccountable work of the Evil One, Mr. Hooke peine 
the chief sufferer; it seems fortunate this person was 
New Haven and not Connecticut, or Salem might h@ 
outdone in the tale of slaughter. The court in tober 
decided, however, that though she was ‘‘full of lying,” and 
it was a pretty clear case so far as suspicion we? ther 
was not evidence enough yet to put her to death, and be 
was let off with the old warning not to go about making 
enemies for herself. She gave £50 aacutity for 
behaviour, and disappears till her death in 1660. 
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and informed him that the colony would be better off with- 
out than with him. He withdrew his charge. 

In 1657-8 a case came to Conecticut from beyond its 
recent Long Island possessions—at Hasthampton, where 
Lion Gardener lived. One of his servants accused another, 
Goodwife Garlicke, of killing her baby by sorcery; Gar- 
dener testified that the accuser had taken an Indian baby 
to nurse, and to gain the money had let her own baby 
starve. The magistrates, however, seem to have been 
rather proud of their first sorcery case, and felt it incumbent 
on them to treat demonology with more respect; and not 
being competent judges, deputed two men to take Mrs. 
Garlicke to ‘‘Keniticut,’’ deliver her up to the authorities 
for trial, and ask to have Easthampton annexed to Con- 
necticut. The May term, 1658, acquitted her, and sent her 
back with a letter from Governor Winthrop to the town, 
admonishing them to treat Joseph Garlicke and his wife 
‘neighbourly and peaceably,’’ if they expected like treat- 
ment from them. Nevertheless, by some abstruse reason- 
ing, they made her husband pay the cost of her transpor- 
tation and lodging. 

From 1659 to 1663 Saybrook took its turn, but there is 
little to learn about the case. ‘In the former year Samuel 
Wyllys and John Mason were deputed to go there and 
examine the ‘‘suspitions about witchery ;’’ but no further 


| record appears till September 5, 1661, when Nicholas and 


Margaret Jennings were indicted for ‘having caused the 
death of several.’ This is much the worst indictment 
drawn against any Connecticut witches, and would natur- 
ally have given them short shrift; especially if (as pretty 
certain) they are the ‘‘Nicholas Gennings’’ and “Margaret 
Poore, alias Bedforde,’? who were brought before the New 
Haven general court in 1643 as runaway servants, guilty of 
lewdness, theft, and other misdemeanors, and were gen- 
tenced to be whipped and married. But perhaps the very 
atrocity of the charge made the jury skeptical; anyway, on 
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October 9 it disagreed. The case would seem to have 
sharply debated outside the record; for on Mareh 14 68 
the Connecticut general court disallowed the Saybroo of 
stables’ charges for witnesses in the case, 20 a oune® 
that they would pay no such charges in fhe future. 
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favor and probably secured her release, and one James 
_ Walkley, who fled to Rhode Island. On June 13, Mary, the 
wife of Andrew Sanford, was indicted after the usual for- 
mula, for having done acts and learned secrets beyond the 
| ordinary course of nature by Satan’s help. She was con- 
vieted, but nothing more is known of her. 
| The next Step in the tragedy is very like the Salem per- 
formances also. Ann Cole was a religious melancholiae, 
_ tormented with doubts about her religious welfare; and in 
| 1662 began to take fits in which she maundered for some 
hours about a company of evil spirits taking counsel how 
_ to ruin her (with supernatural witlessness, in the hearing 
' of their victim), and concluding to ‘‘confound her language 
_ that she may tell no more tales.’? They did it so clumsily 
that she merely talked in a Dutch brogue; she was not 
intimate with the only Dutch family there, and her 
| hearers (she always had her fits before hearers) were 
_ Convinced that only supernatural means could have given 
| her so good a Dutch accent. The fits were contagious, and 
she and two other women had them in church several 
| times, doubtless without consciousness that they were the 
) most interesting objects there. A special day of prayer 
| was held for them, and they rose to the occasion so vigor- 
ously that one of the company fainted at the sight; and 
| Ann Cole denounced Elizabeth, wife of Richard Seager, as 
_@ witch. Mrs. Seager characterized it as ‘‘hodge-podge,’? 
| 88 no doubt it was; but barely escaped with her life, being 
| indicted three times, — January 6, 1662-3, July 2, 1663, 
(accused of witcheraft, adultery, and blasphemy, but con- 
_victed only of adultery), and July 16, 1665. The last time 
she was found guilty and lodged in prison, but after about 
a year was released (May 18, 1666), and removed to the 
_Alsatia of the oppressed, Rhode Island. As the victims 
-were unjustly accused, we praise the sovernment which 
'sheltered them; but as they were usually undesirable citi- 
2ens of their old residence, the false charge hardly winds 
them desirable acquisitions to the new one. 
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ad Yr 
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a to do so earlier was probably as good as that of the 
er Haven body. There is no further evidence of any 
pee measures to suppress witeheraft in Connecticut, oF 
: believe in New England: the so-called Age of Queen Anne, 
indeed, was already at hand in England, and its spirit prob- 
ably felt even in New England, and it was not a spirit of 
zeal. But one more case brought the general merits of the 
witchcraft theory before the courts, as late as 1724. One 
Sarah Spencer had removed from Bast Haddam to Col- 
pies carrying with her the repute of a witch. She suf- 
ered so much annoyance from it that her minister, Rev. 
John Bulkley, gave her a certificate for ‘‘good religion and 
virtue.’? But on revisiting Haddam, one Blizabeth Ackley 
cried on Mrs. Spencer for “pinching and riding” her, and 
the husband, James Ackley, threatened her if she came 
that way again. Mrs. Spencer sued them for £500 damages 
in the county court, and received £5 with costs. The defend- 


a appealed to the superior court, whieh gave the case 
0 a jury, who awarded Mrs. Spencer one shilling damages, 
ot insane—wherefor 


and said they found the defendants 0 
We may infer that they were @ Poor old half-erazy couple 
Not thought capable of harming any one. 

_ other American colonies considering themselves 
"Sage to throw stones at the Puritans, and liberally avail- 
for themselves of the privilege, the superstition as 
nae survived much later than in New England: oer 
in eal was practiced in Virginia in 1712. And wha 4 

5 said late in the eighteenth century has never si a 
; adicted, that‘‘more have been put to death ina sing'© “ 
in in England in a short space of time, than have 0” ered 

ss New England from the first settlement to i 

‘e chief distinction of New England from old Eng ee 
80 ape in fact, is that its rural popula ret , 
supers and so universally emancipated from he i" 0 oii 
dra, tstition; that its own historians have ou eee 

ged the facts to light; and that the revolt of its 
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against the system of their ancestors has led them to wel” 
come and themselves exaggerate every charge against thé 
latter, to deny them the ¢ 

to judge them by a standard imposed 
history. Furthermore, the 

is only ranked as local 


j in the 
larger issues of English history ; unk out of sight in th 


this particular delusion than 
on examination that it was 0 
differences were not in beliefs, d re 
advanced ern ae those of the were no mo 
ower of effective action under : 3 
Fingland commonwealths were raat while the New 
others there were different elements, nein mosenoUs, "4 
power to persecute the rest, nop was incli €r of which ha 
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